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[View of the Piazza del Popolo from the Pincian Hill.} 
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ROMAN PIAZZE, OR SQUARES. 
In Rome, where most of the streets are narrow and 
crooked, the number and size of the open squares 
produce a most agreeable effect. These squares are 
generally adorned with ancient Egyptian obelisks, or 
splendid fountains, and «in some cases with both. 
Several of the finest of modern. churches and palaces 
are situated on these free spaces, while others contain 
ancient temples, columns, and majestic ruins. Indeed 
there is scarcely one of the Roman piazze but offers 
some beautiful or otherwise interesting object, either 
ancient or modern, to the admiration of the spectator. 

The Piazza del Popolo, or “* Square of the People,” 
represented in our engraving, is the first seen by the 
traveller arriving from the north, and though far inferior 
in architectural and antique treasures to several others, 
it is well entitled to attention. Having the advantage 
of seing the first seen by our countrymen, it is generally 
fouad to have made a deep and lasting impression on 
them. It may, indeed, be almost called the great 
entrance into Rome, and is the point whence the im- 
patient eye is first delighted by a vast interior view of 
the eternal city. 

After driving over part of the ancient Campus Mar- 
tius, through a long avenue of high walls, which pre- 
vent the stranger from seeing much of that scene of 
the military training and exercises of the old Romans, 
he reaches the Porta del Popolo, or “ Gate of the 
People,” which stands upon or near to the site of the 
celebrated Flaminian gate, which was the great northern 
entrance of old Rome. The modern gate, though in 
part the work of the great Michael Angelo, is rather 
defective and mean. ‘The principal defect arose from 
the circumstance, that four ancient columns, of insuffi- 
cient size for the elevation required, were assigned to 
him for its decoration. ‘The smallness of these columns 
obliged him to raise the other members of the order 
beyond their due proportion, and the whole terminated 
in a deficiency of grandeur. “ But this,” says Forsyth, 
“ will ever happen, where the design, instead of com- 
manding, is made subject to the materials.” After 
passing the Porta del Popolo, the stranger soon finds 
himself driving across a fine spacious square. An 
Egyptian obelisk stands up nobly in the centre,—in a 
line from it, the great street called the Corso, a mile 
long from the square to the foot of the Capitol, flanked 
on either side by a church, opens a direct road into the 
heart of the city,—palaces and churches present them- 
selves on every side,—the “ vast, the wondrous dome ” 
of St. Peter’s is seen to the right, and on the left the 
steep acclivity of the Pincian Hill, in part cut into orna- 
mented terraces, rises from the Piazza del Popolo. 

Our view is taken from the Pincian Hill. The 
terraces, the statues, and the rostra, that form the fore- 
ground of the picture, are all modern, and, in part, 
recent works, The square itself has undergone many 
improvemetits of late years. The most conspicuous 
and interesting object in it is the obelisk, which is one 
of twelve of those extraordinary masses of granite cut 
by the Egyptians, brought to Rome by different em- 
perors from Augustus down to Constantine, overturned 
and buried in the barbarous ages, but recovered and 
set up for the embellishment of the modern city by 
different popes. The height of the ancient shaft of the 
obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo is about 78} feet, but 
unfortutiately it is not entire,—it has been broken in 
three pieces. Its whole height, with the modern base 
and substructure, is about 116 feet. Its sides are 
covered with hieroglyphics that are partially injured 
or defaced. It was erected where it now stands in the 
year 1589, by order of Sixtus V., who was the first of 
the to give attention to these magnificent relics 
of antiquity. Before erecting this one in the Piazza 
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bases in different parts of Rome,—viz., one in front of 
the church of £:. Peter, in 1586, (of which a view is 
given in No. 108 of the ‘ Penny Magazine ;’) anothe 
in front of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, jj 
1587; and the third in the square of San Giovany; 
Lateranense, in 1588, 

The author of ‘ Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 
and several others who have written on the subject 
without a proper examination of the objects and their 
history, have strangely confused the obelisk in the 
Piazza del Popolo sometimes with that in front of §¢, 
Peter's, and sometimes with that erected by Augustus 
in the Campus Martius, and removed thence to Monte 
Citorio in 1792. The author of the book just mep. 
tioned has applied the description of the difficulties 
encountered in raising the obelisk in front of St. Peter's 
(a much larger shaft in one entire, unbroken piece, and 
the first that was raised) to the elevation of this smaller 
column, which, as we have mentioned, and as is dis. 
tinctly stated by the architect employed in the work, 
was broken into three pieces, and consequently jn. 
finitely more easy to move and set up. As we recently 
gave an account of the facility with which a small party 
of Frenchmen removed an obelisk from Luxor to Paris, 
it may amuse our readers to show them what a tre. 
mendous task,—even when a host of men and horses 
was employed,—the raising of an obelisk at Rome was 
considered in the sixteenth century. 

The height of the ancient shaft of the obelisk, which 
now stands in front of St. Peter's, is 83 feet 24 inches*, 
When Sixtus V, decided upon erecting it, men stood 
aghast at the dangers and toils of saising so enormous 
a mass of heavy stone, and two or three years elapsed 
in preparation before the work could be performed. 
The Papal court consulted men of science all over 
Europe, and numerous plans from architects, engineers, 
and mathematicians, were sent to Rome from all quar- 
ters, At last the plan of Domenico Fontana, one of 
the successors of Michael Angelo in the works of St. 
Peter's, was accepted and acted upon. 

The day on which the obelisk was to be raised was 
ushered in with great solemnity. High mass was cele- 
brated at St. Peter's, and the architect and workmen 
received the benediction of the Pope, who implored 
Heaven to prosper them in their undertaking. Ata 
given sign engines were set in motion by an incredible 
number of men and horses, but not until fifty-two 
unsuccessful efforts had been made did the mighty 
mass rise from earth and swing in air. The momen} 
it was set upright the thousands gathered to witness 
the spectacle shouted aloud, the cannons roared from 
the castle of St. Angelo, and the church bells began to 
ring all over the city. 

According to an old local historian, the raising of this 
obelisk cost 36,975 Roman crowns; and another old 
writer says, the work “ was terminated in the short 
space of one year, in 1566.” The writer last alluded 
to describes the machinery and methods employed 
by Fontana, and also gives an engraving. The en- 
graving is scarcely intelligible, but we see in it a 
resemblance to the “ large beams of wood planted 
upright, and looking like a forest of machinery,” and 
“the long, thick ropes veiling the sky with a kind of 
close netting,” mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus in 
describing the erection of an obelisk at Rome in the 
time of Constantius, the son of Constantine the Great. 
The historian of Fontana’s exploit says,—* In raising 
the obelisk before St. Peter’s there were forty argani 
(capstans), to each of which were put four horses, 
hearty and robust, and twenty men. So that there 
were 160 horses, and 800 men, for the said arganl 
alone; besides many more men occupied by divers 


* With its base, its modern ormaments at top, cross, &c., it mea- 
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other offices, as standing round abont the machinery 
and working above it. And on the!top of the huge 
machine, which looked like a castle, there was a trum- 

ter, and also a large bell. And the trumpeter, 
immediately on a sign being made to him by the Capo } t 
Mastro, or architect, blew his trumpet, and then all the | t 
capstans were worked together by the men and horses ; 
and when they were to stop, the bell was rung. In this 
manner the orders were understood, and all passed off 
well; whereas if the human voice had been employed 
to give the word of command, it would not have been 

ssible to avoid disorder, for the noise was like that of 
thunder or an earthquake, so great were the creaking, 
groaning, and convulsion of all the machinery, by rea- 
son of so heavy a bulk as the obelisk *.” 

The same machinery, reduced in force and magni- | t 
tude, we are informed, served Fontana for the setting 
upof the obelisk at Santa Maria Maggiore, of that at} t 
San Giovanni Lateranense, and of the one in the Piazza 
del Popolo; and we are expressly told by the architect’s 
biographers that, after his first great task with the 
obelisk in the front of St. Peter's, he found the erection of 
the other three comparatively easy work, for they were 
all broken, and the fragments were raised and adjusted 
one after the other. 

As it now stands with its parts united, the obelisk 
in the Piazza del Popolo is, in size, next to the obe- 
lisks before the churches of St. Peter and ‘St. John 
Lateran, being higher than the other nine Roman obe- 
lisks now erect. The sides of the stone are of unequal 
width; those on the north and south, which correspond, 
are seven feet ten inches at the base, and four feet ten 
inches at the summit. ‘The other two sides or faces of 
the obelisk, at the same positions respectively, are, at 
the base, six feet eleven inches, and at top four feet 
one inch. The northern face of this obelisk has been 
much injured by fire. Some local writers have settled 
to their satisfaction that this injury was sustained during 
Nero's burning of Rome. It may, or it may not have 
been so, for Rome has been the scene of many a con- 
flagration since then, A much better established fact 
is, that the obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo is one of 
two that the Emperor Augustus caused to be trans- 
ported from Egypt to Rome, and erected in the Great 
Cireus. Pliny says it was first quarried by an Egyp- 
tian king, during whose reign the philosopher Pytha- 
goras visited Egypt. This would give the shaft an 

Their 
age, the mysterious country of their origin, the history 
cf their importation into Europe by the conquerors of 
old Rome, their overthrow by the barbarous invaders 
of the empire, their re-erection by the popes of modern 
Rome, the innumerable vicissitudes and tragical changes 
that have occurred since they were first placed erect in 
the Circus Maximus, the Campus Martius, or similar 
spots of renown, all tend to give great interest to these 
obelisks, which are grand and imposing objects in them- 
selves, and which, moreover, are seen in no other city 
in Europe. At Constantinople, indeed, there is one 
which produces but little effect in the large square of 
the Hippodrome, and in presence of the towering 
minarets of Sultan Achmet’s mosque, and there will 
now be another erected at Paris; but these solitary 
specimens are ag nothing compared with the obelisk 
wealth of Rome, 

We recommend to such of our readers as may be 
curious to asgertain the history and objects of Egyptian 
Obelisks, the first volume of *‘ Egyptian Antiquities,’ 
published in the * Library of Entertaining K nowledge.’ 
We are not aware of the existence of any account of 
these works of ancient art which is at once so complete 
and concise as the one there given. 

The Piazza det Popolo, which is now one of the 

® *Roma Antica e Moderna, 
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busiest and most frequented parts of Rome, was a 
desolate waste in the middle ages. 
legend told by all the old chroniclers and local his- 
torians, which, if it exposes the superstitions of the 


strike the tree with an axe. 
destroyed and rooted up, and the ashes of the tyrant, 
or what were supposed to be such, were dispersed. A 
Christian altar was erected over the Pagan’s grave, and 
in process of time the altar grew into a church *, 


8é3 
There is a curious 


imes, shows also (what it is better to commemorate) 
he enduring popular horror of cruelty and tyranny. 


According to this tale, on the spot where the church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo now stands, there once stood a 
great chestnut-tree, “ under which were hidden the in- 
famous ashes of the Emperor Nero, that were guarded 
by many malignant spints, who with divers insults never 
ceased by night to molest the passengers.” 
for these reasons, in the year of Grace 1099, the pope, 
Pascal II., resolved that the said tree should be cast 
down, and the impious ashes of the wicked king be 


* Now, 


aken up and scattered to the winds.” 

Accordingly the Papal court went in procession to 
he spot, where the pontiff himself was the first to 
The tree was then utterly 





THE DEATH OF PIERS GAVESTON. 


On the edge of the road that leads from Warwick to 
Coventry, is a knoll now almost covered with trees, 
which was the scene of one of the most remarkable 
events in our history. 
Gaveston, the favourite of a weak monarch, Edward IL., 
was beheaded. The original name of this place was 
Blacklow Hill. 
or by that of Gaveston Hill. The murder which was 
there committed appears to us to present a very ap- 
propriate illustration of the fierce and troublesome 
times, when force was opposed to force, and the con- 
flicts of power had not yet submitted to the sacred 
dominion of law and justice. 


It was on this mount that Piers 


It is now called either by that name 


The granting of the Great Charter by King John 
took place in the year 1215, nearly a century before the 
execution of Gaveston. The establishment of general 
freedom, and of legal obligations, in a rude and martial 
state of society, is generally the work not of a few 
years, but of whole generations. Though the terms of 
Magna Charta evidently imply that the great principles 
of civil liberty were very early developed in England, 
yet it is evident that the condition of the great body of 
the people was still slowly improved, and that the 
crown and the nobility were too often involved in 
disputes for power, which would not admit of any very 
decided social amelioration. During the long reign of 
Henry III. the country was distracted by civil con- 
tests; and in the succeeding sway of Edward I. the 
bold and martial character of the prince was com- 
municated to the age in which he lived; and though 
many wholesome laws were established, the balance of 
authority and of interests in our constitution was still 
very imperfectly exhibited. The vices and frivolity of 
Edward II. again stirred up the contests between the 
monarch and the barons, The event which we are 
about to record shows to what daring extremities these 
contests would sometimes lead. 

Previous to the accession of Edward II. to the 
throne, in the year 1307, he had submitted himself, 
with the most blind and obstinate confidence, to the 
counsels of his fayourite, Piers Gaveston, This young 
man was a Gascon by birth. He is represented by 
historians to have been possessed of singular personal 
and mental acquirements ;—to have been handsome, 
active, enterprising, and courageous—and superior in 
spirit and talent to the rough and unpoli hed barons 

* ‘Pescrizione dell’ Alma Citta di Roma,’ &c, 
3A2 
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of the English court. But he was notoriously un- 
principled and profligate, and his pride and ambition 
were altogether of the most extravagant character. 
During the life of his father, the young Prince Edward 
had exhibited marks of a vicious and dissolute dis- 
position. He had incurred the displeasure of the king 
by his irregularities; and his crimes being ascribed to 
the evil suggestions of Gaveston, the companion of his 
vices was banished the kingdom. The first act of the 
accession of Edward II. was to recall his favourite, and 
to load him with fortune and honours. He made a 
grant to him of the whole estate belonging to the earl- 
dom of Cornwall ; and also bestowed upon him a sum 
of money, which, in the currency of our own days, 
would appear to exceed the most extravagant donations 
of the most thoughtless and luxurious princes of 
antiquity. Gaveston soon acquired an unbounded in- 
fluence over the weak king. He removed all the high 
and responsible officers of the court from their stations, 
and filled their places with his dependants. He pro- 
cured himself to be appoinie? Great Chamberlain of 
the kingdom, and he became, indeed, the sole ruler of 
the English dominions. The monarch bestowed upon 
him his own niece in marriage ; and consummated the 
greatness of his favourite by appointing him guardian 
of the realm during a voyage which he made to France. 
Had Gaveston possessed the greatest discretion, it is 
probable that these honours would have excited the 
utmost jealousy amongst the English nobles. But he 
was vain and presuming; and his pride and insolence 
laid the foundation of an enmity, as extensive as it was 
bitter and unrelenting. 

The unbounded power and ostentation of Gaveston 
soon called forth the fierce and uncompromising spirit 
of the barons. They demanded of Edward the banish- 
ment of his favourite. The king tampered with their 


claims ;—and it soon appeared probable that the sword 
decide the controversy. The barons solemnly 


would 
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demanded in parliament that Gaveston should be 
expelled the kingdom —the clergy denounced him ex. 
communicated should he continue in the island, The 
king at length appointed him lord-lieutenant of re. 
land, assigned the whole revenue of that kingdom for 
his subsistence, and attended him to the place of his 
embarkation. 

In a very short period, Edward, being impatient fo; 
the return of his favourite, prevailed upon the Pope to 
absolve Gaveston, according to the wretched superstj- 
tions of those days, from the oath he had taken to 
leave the kingdom for ever. The sentence of excom- 
munication was also suspended. At the parliament 
which followed, the king induced the nobility to consent 
to Gaveston’s recall. But the favourite had not learned 
prudence. The barons came armed to parliament ;— 
and having a popular subject of complaint against the 
king, they succeeded in compelling him to authorize a 
commission for regulating the affairs of the kingdom, 
The monarch proceeded to the Scottish war against 
Kobert Bruce, accompanied by Gaveston, but his 
enterprises were not eventually successful. Edward 
returned to England. The commission which he had 
authorized had formed many salutary, though, perhaps, 
extreme and unconstitutional, regulations for the re- 
striction of the royal prerogative. One of the articles 
particularly insisted upon was the banishment of 
Gaveston. The king was compelled to yield, and his 
favourite left the realm, and for some time resided at 
Bruges, with all the splendour of a sovereign prince. 
The next year (1312) he ventured to return to York, 
The barons almost immediately took arms, under pre- 
tence of holding tournaments. They suddenly united 
their forces, and proceeded to attack the king at New- 
castle. The unhappy monarch fled with precipitation; 
and Gaveston secured himself in the fortress of Scar- 
borough, then one of the strongest holds in the kingdom, 
A detachment of the baronial army immediately invested 















































[Blacklow Hill, near Guy's Cliff) 
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[Guy’s Cliff 
that post. Gaveston stood several assaults with great 
bravery ;—but, dreading to exasperate his enemies, he 
at length capitulated to the Earl of Pembroke, on con- 
dition of being kept in safe custody, while the barons 
should deliberate on the disposal of his person; and if 
he should not agree to their terms, that he should be 
placed in the same posture of defence which he resigned. 
The barons in authority pledged themselves to this 
treaty, on pain of forfeiting all their possessions. ‘The 
Earl of Pembroke proposed to convey his prisoner to 
his own castle at Wallingford, but left him, during one 
night, at Deddington Castle, near Banbury. Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, the implacable enemy of Gaveston, 
immediately seized upon his person. He bore him in 
triumph to Warwick Castle, where the Earls of Lan- 
caster, Hereford, and Arundel, repaired to hold a con- 
sultation about their prisoner. His fate was speedily 
decided. He was dragged to Blacklow Hill, about 
two miles from Warwick Castle, where he was be- 
headed amidst the scorn and reproach of his implacable 
and perfidious enemies. 

On the top of Blacklow Hill there has for some time 
been a rude, stone, on which the name of Gaveston, 
and the date of his execution, are inscribed. A few 
years ago, the possessor of Guy’s Cliff, an adjoining 
mansion, distinguished for its picturesque situation and 
romantic grounds, erected the cross which is represented 
in our wood-cut. It bears the following inscription :— 

IN THE HOLLOW OF THIS ROCK 
WAS BEHEADED, 
on THE Isr pay or suLy, 1312, 
BY BARONS LAWLESS AS HIMSELF, 
PIERS GAVESTON, EARL OF CORNWALL ; 
THE MINION OF A HATEFUL KING, 
IN LIFE AND DEATH, 
A MEMORABLE INSTANCE OF MISRULE 

As we have here sat, looking with delight upon the 
beautiful prospect which this summit presents, we could 
not avoid contrasting the peacefulness and the fertility 
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Warwickshire. ] 


the same spot must have presented at the period of law - 
less violence which we have described. Beneath our 
feet the Avon was gliding in tranquillity and loveliness, 
pursuing its silent course through plenteous fields, or 
by elegant villas—now ornamenting the mansion of 
the noble, and now bestowing its beauty upon the 
cottage of the peasant. When Gaveston fell, it flowed 
amongst sterile cliffs, or through barren plains—for 
equal laws had not then bestowed upon industry the 
blessing of security ;—the labourer worked for a severe 
task-master, and the possessions of the yeoman were 
under the control of a tyrannical lord. In the distant 
prospect we saw the lofty towers of Warwick Castle 
rising above the woods in ancient magnificence. When 
Gaveston perished, they were the scenesof many a 
midnight murder, and many an ignominious torture. 
Here had been the rude pomp, the fearful counsels, 
and the tumultuous passions, of the feudal days. The 
pride, and the devices, and the ambition of those times 
were now only “ to point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
The towers of antique splendour indeed remained ;— 
but they were associated with the beauties of modern 
adornment; and the hand of taste had arrested: the 
slow ravages of time, to preserve those memorials of 
past generations, whose records should teach us how 
much we have gained in intelligence and in happiness. 

The preceding vignette represents the beautiful man- 
sion of Guy’s Cliff, which possesses many attractions 
for the curiesity of the traveller. 





THE MOUNDS OF THE TIGRIS. 
From the city of Bagdad to the town of Korna, which 
is situated near the point where the Tigris joins the 
Euphrates to form the river of the Arabs (Shat-ul- 
Arab), the distance is upwards of two hundred miles. 
Over this large space, near one of the two finest rivers 
of Western Asia, the Arabian pitches his tent, or fixes 
his hut of reeds, and there is only one poor mud-built 





that were spread around, with the wild appearance that 


village (Koote Ammarah) to indicate the existence of 
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men less erratic in their habits of life. Yet in former 
times this country was the centre of Babylonian, Per- 
sian, Greek, and Moslem empires, to which all lands, 
from the Mediterranean to the Indus, brought their tri- 
butes, and from thence the orders of the “ king of 
kings” proceeded daily to some of the “‘ hundred and 
twenty provinces” of his mighty empire. The river 
was thronged with boats, barges, and argosies, while 
its banks were lined with cities and towns, gardens, 
temples, and palaces, and its breadth was spanned by 
bridges, the hard-embodied masses of which remain 
like rocks in the river to this day. When one considers 
this, and imagines’ the activity which resulted from the 
immense population in this now desolate region—the 
hum of the multitude, the trampling of horses, and the 
rattle of chariot wheels—he is induced to look around 
and inquire what indications this great and ancient 
people have left upon the earth of their existence. The 
inquirer, who is accustomed to look for an answer to 
such a question in shattered walls, broken columns, 
and prostrate capitals, will, except in one solitary in- 
stance, find no such indications. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that the remains of cities and people, and 
their works, with which the land is covered, have 
hitherto obtained little notice from travellers. All the 
great cities of the Tigris and Euphrates,—Nineveh, 
Babylon, Ctesiphon, Seleucia, each the capital of an 
empire, with other cities of inferior note,—are covered, 
as it were, by their.own ashes, on which no green 
thing takes root, and lie in shapeless heaps ; beneath 
the surface of which are found sun-dried and kiln- 
burnt bricks, fragments of marble, broken glass and 
earthenware, and sometimes coins. The sepulchral 
mounds, which are not always distinguishable exter- 
nally from the others, furnish in addition, vases, urns, 
and human bones. Besides these, which appear in the 
form of numerous detached mounds of different sizes 
and forms, there are others extending in lines, and 
stretching far away in all directions. These form parts 
of a most magnificent system of aqueducts, by which 
the country was watered and rendered so amazingly 
fruitful as it is reported to have been under the rule of 
its ancient kings. By these different classes of mounds 
the country is, in fact, covered, and when the mind has 
once been directed to them as objects of interest, their 
recurrence is so frequent as to fatigue the most zealous 
attention. ‘They concur—everything concurs—to show 
how exceedingly populous, in former times, was this 
old historical country, where now a few miserable Arab 
camps, at distant intervals, and a few occasionally culti- 
vated spots, are the only remaining representatives of 
its ancient population and productive wealth. 

It is surprising, indeed, that so many of those mounds, 
which furnish kiln-burnt bricks, remain, considering how 
long and to what extent they have been drawn upon 
to furnish materials for other sites, which have been 
less lasting than their precursors. The ancient Bagdad, 
for instance, was built with the bricks of Ctesiphon. 
It is at this day a popular tradition, that the Khalif 
Al-Mansoor was about to demolish the remarkable 
building called the Tauk-Kesra, at Ctesiphon, for the 
sake of its materials, when he was induced to spare it 
by the consideration that the rent in its arch, which is 
devoutly believed to have been made at the birth of 
Mohammed, would render it an enduring witness to 
the truth of Islam. The building, therefore, remains 
to the present time a singular feature among the 
ancient monuments of the country. 

The bricks of these countries at present are oblong, 
like our own ; but those of the ancient remains, whether 
kiln-burnt or sun-dried, are of a square form, the 
average size being about a foot, and the thickness vary- 
ing from two and a half to five inches. The sun-dried 
gre usually the largest and thickest, They are made 
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of clay, which we ascertained to have been, in some 
instances, kneaded with straw, which retained its colour 
and freshness after the lapse of thousands of years, 
The straw was, of course, used for the same Purpose 
with the hair which our plasterers mix up with their 
mortar—that of binding the parts together. Dr. Shaw 
makes a similar remark on the bricks of Egypt; ang 
Philo, in describing the oppression of the Israelites jn 
that country, expressly mentions that the straw, the 
duty of collecting which so annoyed them, was not for 
the purpose of burning the bricks, as we should be 
apt to imagine, but to be employed in the formation of 
the brick itself—‘ because straw is the bond by which 
it is held together.” This was, however, not the case 
with all, or indeed the greater part, of the sun-baked 
bricks that came under our notice ; but was first ob. 
served while examining the stupendous walls of what 
appeared to have been a fortress at Ctesiphon, where 
we also noticed layers of reed between those of brick: a 
circumstance which is, we believe, perfectly singular, 
Like the straw in the bricks, the reed retained its colour 
and freshness in perfection. 

It seems not a little singular that the mass of wall to 
which we have been alluding had manifestly been ap- 
plied to sepulchral uses, although in design and con- 
struction as much as possible remote from the properly 
and exclusively sepulchral tumuli met with in the vicinity, 
But the occurrence every where of human bones and se. 
pulchral vases, added to the testimony of the ‘ Desatir,’ 
seems to prove beyond question that in ancient times 
most of the public buildings of the country had, within 
their mass, receptacles of various kinds for sepulchral 
uses. In mentioning such a practice, it should not 
be forgotten that all which might seem repulsive or 
noxious in it is removed by the consideration that 
only the bones were thus deposited, the interment of 
the body in its entire state not being a usage of the 
country. 

But although traces of sepulture were so abundant, 
we were not prepared for the remarkable display which 
the eastern bank of the river in more than one part 
exhibited. It appeared as if the stream had gone 
through and made a section of a cemetery, for the per- 
pendicnlar face of the bank seemed composed of sepui- 
chral vases (about two feet long and ten inches in 
diameter), closely packed in all positions, while loose 
bones were also abundantly displayed in. the spaces 
between the urns. Higher up the river than this, about 
six miles below Shenat el Taj, the bank in the same 
manner exhibited a very singular and unrecorded mode 
of sepulture. We found imbedded in it perpendicularly 
a series of rings, of light yellow pottery, about two feet 
in diameter, and eight inches in depth; forming, by 
their superposition, a hollow shaft many feet deep. 
This was in all cases filled with a light, friable, greyish 
earth, and various pieces of human bone, while the 
external clay was tenacious and red. Most of these 
shafts were surrounded by pieces of broken pottery, 
which appeared to have been wedged in for the purpose 
of strengthening and supporting the ‘series of rings, 
which were merely placed upon one another without 
cement. 

It is very probable that some of the mounds s0 
abundantly spread over the country have been gradually 
formed on the nucleus afforded by the ruins of some 
great public buildings, for in some of them, which have 
been deeply indented by water-courses, angles and piers 
of masonry distinctly appear. But it is also certain 
that many of the mounds, more particularly those 
which are most conical, were especially and exclusively 
employed for cemeteries, and from the multitude of 
vases which they contain, that they were not the peculiar 
sepulchres of great men, but public cemeteries; and in 
considering some of these mounds, particularly those of 
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Bu Himar, it struck us that the mounds were 
formed by the gradual superposition of successive layers 
of sepulchral urns, with layers of earth between. The 
yessels in which the bones are found are of various 
forms and dimensions even in the same mounds. The 
difference of form, not impossibly, indicates difference 
ofsex or station. A very usual form is not unlike that 
of the jars in which grapes are yearly brought to this 
country ; but sometimes they are oval, and occasionally 
they are oblong, cubical coffins. They differ also in 
fineness and colour of clay; but in all cases they are 
coated internally with bitumen. 

On most of the mounds, whether sepulchral or not, 
the washing away, by rain, of the finer particles of soil 
and debris from the surface, leaves exposed an immense 
variety of small pieces of pottery and glass, as well as 
larger fragments of domestic and other vessels. Some 
of the finer unglazed pottery has ornamented rims and 
inscribed figures; and in the glazed, the colours, of 
every imaginable tint, are often so bright and beautiful 
that, were it not for the sepulchral vases lined with 
bitumen, for other glazed earthenware much worn, for 
pieces of glass of different colours but become rough 
and opaque, and, above all, for the ancient coins which 
are sometimes found in these sites, it would be hard to 
believe that they were portions of utensils ministering 
tothe use of man at a very remote period; but as we 
were constrained to feel that they were such, the frag- 
ments were regarded by us with interest as memorials 
ofthe arts which ministered to the convenience of life 
in a far-distant age. 

These remains of antiquity are, in some parts, vene- 
rated by the Arabs as having been honoured by the 
presence of their holy men. ‘The result of this feeling 
is, that it is not unusual to see the grave of an Arab 
upon these mounds, and particularly of children. Over 
their graves they pile large pieces of slag, of which 
there is usually plenty near such sites, to prevent the 
jackalls from molesting the corpse. It struck us 
altogether as a very singular association. 

We may mention, in conclusion, that our explorations 
among these ancient monuments were not pursued 
without some danger. It was always necessary to be 
on our guard against the Arabs; and it was not deemed 
prudent to walk beyond call of the boats without being 
attended by a guard of armed sepoys and native 
servants, whose bayonets and sabres served also to pierce 
and turn up the soil, and formed, in fact, our only 
instruments for excavating. Nor were dangers from 
the Arabs the only dangers. In making our researches 
at Ras Bu Himar, at Shadaif, and at the Bistaun Bint 
Kesra, we saw the recently-made tracks of lions, and at 
Shadaif particularly we came upon their retreats,— 
deep excavations in the sepulchral mounds, around the 
entrances of which were strewed the bones, horns, parts 
of the skin and other remains of oxen, sheep, jackalls, 
antelopes and a camel. On no occasion, however, did 
the “ beasten kings” trouble us with their royal notice. 


BEARDS. 

Tuere is more curious and interesting information con- 
nected with the subject of beards than might at the 
first view be imagined; and we shall, in the present 
paper, state some particulars concerning the growth 
and culture of that appendage,—the cherished of some 
nations, the despised of others,—reserving some in- 
formation relating to shaving for a future occasion. 

The difference which the beard exhibits in different 
countries would alone form a curious subject of inquiry. 
Some have the beard in great profusion, and others are 
almost entirely without it. This difference is probably 
the effect of climate and modes of life; for we find 
generally that, in hot and dry countries, the beard is 
dark, dry, hard, and thin; whilst in moist and cold 
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countries it is commonly thick, slightly curling, and 
light in colour. So also, in all countries, it is the 
tendency of poor, dry, and indigestible food to render 
the beard hard and bristly, while wholesome and di- 
gestible nutriment makes it soft. Yet to all such 
general rules there must be many individual exceptions. 
But it occurs to us as a rule less liable to exception 
than any other, that the circumstances of civilized life 
are the most favourable to the development of this 
appendage. When an exception to this rule is dis- 
covered, it will be rather that some bodies of civilized 
men have meagre beards, not that uncivilized men have 
full ones. We canaot recollect any savages that are 
furnished with large beards; but we recollect that 
those of the Chinese are exceedingly thin, and the 
Chinese must be ranked with civilized men. We have 
not, however, the most profound respect for Chinese 
civilization; and it is, afler all, true that they have 
something more resembling a beard than the nomade 
people in the north and north-west with whom they are 
physically classed. But there is perhaps no people, 
however savage, upon whose chins a few stunted and 
stray hairs do not appear. It was at one time firmly 
believed that the North Americans were totally destitute 
of any rudiments of this natural ornament ; an excep- 
tion was indeed made in favour of the Esquimaux, 
who manifestly had something like a beard, and who, 
therefore, must have had an origin different from the 
other natives of North America. On more patient 
inquiry into the subject, however, it appeared that the 
Indians had naturally as much beard as the Esquimaux, 
but that they were in the habit of uprooting it from its 
first appearance. We have always great pleasure in 
stating circumstances which shake such theories as have 
not been founded on the basis of carefully-ascertained 
facts. The North American Indians are not the only 
people who eradicate the scanty supply of hair with 
which their chins are furnished ; and it may be generally 
stated, that those on whose faces no culture can raise a 
decent beard, consider the trifle they possess as a 
deformity of which they are anxious to get rid in 
the most effectual way they can devise, But in those 
countries where the hair of the face acquires sufficient 
development to furnish the semblance of a beard, the 
appendage is, without exception, regarded as a manly 
and becoming ornament. We make no exception, 
because its excision in modern Europe is not from any 
disrespect to the beard, but in complianee with an usage 
rendered convenient by the habits of modern civiliza- 
tion; and, in many cases, those indications of a beard 
which the razor cannot destroy are a source of as much 
pride as the beard itself among those who let it grow : 
and among those who have attained to manhood, 
even the sternest must remember the complacency with 
which they saw the “ down” make its first appearance 
on their faces. 

It would be tiresome to go over the account of the 
ancient nations which cultivated and prized the beard, 
for, with the exception of the Greeks and Romans, all 
other nations appear to have done so, Even in Greece 
the beard was always worn (except among the Mace- 
donians) until the time of Alexander, and in Rome until 
the year 300 8.c. In both nations the philosophers and 
priests retained their beard after it had been re- 
linquished by the body of the people. But among that 
singular people—the Egyptians—it was the priests that 
shaved, and they shaved not only the face but the head 
and the whole body. But they let their beards and 
hair grow in time of mourning; and so did the Romans 
when they became a shaven people ; while the Greeks, 
in the time of beards, were accustomed to manifest 
their grief by shaving. Indeed these opposite signs 
of mourning may be considered to have prevailed re- 
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similar principle, a beard was a token of bondage 
among shaven nations, and the want of a beard had 
the same signification among bearded people. The 
slaves of the Romans wore their beard and hair long ; 
and when they were manumitted they shaved the head 
in the temple of Feronia, and put on a cap as a badge 
of liberty. On the other hand, the Franks, who were 
a bearded people, when they became masters of Gaul, 
ordered all bondsmen to shave their chins; and this 
law continued until the entire abolition of servitude in 
France. As in the times of the first race of kings the 
beard was a token of nobility and freedom, the kings 
themselves were emulous to have the largest beards. 
Eginhard describes the kings of this race as proceed- 
ing to the assemblies in the field of Mars, in a carriage 
drawn by oxen, and sitting on the throne with very 
long beards and dishevelled hair. 

In what are called the middle ages it appears that 
beards were generally, although not uniformly, in high 
esteem. Among the early French monarchs it seems 
to have been a custom that documents of importance 
emanating from the sovereign shouid have three hairs 
of his beard on the’seal. . There is still extant a charter 
of the date of 1121, which declares that it had thus 
been ratified. We presume this custom expired when 
such documents beeame so numerous as to threaten 
the royal beard with demolition, There are many indi- 
vidual beards the memory of which has come down to 
our own times, whether from their length and beauty, 
or from anecdutes of beard-respect connected with them. 
A few of these we cannot refrain from indicating. Of 
King Robert of France, the rival of Charles the 
Simple, in the tenth century, we hardly know which is 
greatest, the renown of his exploits or of his long 
white beard, which he suffered to hang down on the 
outside of his curiass to encourage his troops in battle 
and rally them when defeated. At a much later period, 
the respect in which beards were held by the Portu- 
guese is well illustrated by the romantic anecdote of 
the brave John de Castro, who, when he had taken the 
castle of Diu in India, felt himself under the necessity 
of borrowing a thousand pistoles for the maintenance 
of his fleet; and,-as a security for the loan, sent them 
one of his whiskers, telling them that, “ all the gold in 
the world cannot equal the value of this natural orna- 
ment of my-valour, which I deposit in your hands as a 
security for the money.” ‘It is related that the good 
people of ‘Goa were much affected by this message, and 
generously sent back both the money and the whisker. 
About tlie same period lived the German painter, John 
Mayo, nicknamed “ John the Bearded,” on account of 
his splendid beard. Although he was a tall man, it 
was of such length that it reached the ground when he 
stood ‘upright, for which reason he commonly wore it 
fastened to-his girdle. The'Emperor Charles V. used 
to take much delight in seeing this extraordinary beard 
unfastened, and the wind blowing it against the faces 
of the ldrds of his court. Every one-has heard of the 
beard of Sir Thomas More; not that it appears to have 
been remarkable in itself, but from the anxiety of that 
distinguishied man to preserve his beard, “ innocent of 
treason,” from being injured by the stroke which de- 
prived him of life. Most of our readers are doubtless 
also atquainted with the violent and successful opposi- 
tion of the Russian-‘peasantry to the attempts of Peter 
the Great to deprive them of. their beards. On all 
ordinary occasions he was their idol; but when he 
aimed ‘at the safety of their beards he came to be con- 
sidered as a tyrant and’ an enemy, and the formidable 
opposition excited obliged him to soften into a beard- 
tax his first firm purpose, either by fair means or foul, 
to shave all the nation. ‘The tax was afterwards re- 
pealed ; and the Russian peasantry to this day retain 
their beards, and glory in them: = 
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In the same degree that the Europeans are oy 
generally a shaven people, the Asiatics are general 
bearded. And as among all Asiatic nations the Pee 
sians have the finest beards, and cultivate them With 
the. most care, we shall bestow the remainder of thj, 
article upon the beards of Persia. 

The Persians in very early times were accustomed ty 
give great attention to their beards. We are informa 
by Chrysostom, that their kings had the beard interwoye 
or matted with gold thread ; and the accuracy of this 
information is evinced by the ancient Persian scy} 
tures, which still remain, in which the common beards i 
are curiously and nicely curled, while those of th & | 
throned personages are stiff and matted. In the same § | 
sculptures other persons who, from the offices they are 
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performing, appear to be slaves or servants, have the 
beard in its natural state. The beards, even of Persia, 
have however undergone fluctuations. During the 
Suffavean dynasty it appears that only mustaches on 
the upper lip were common. Europeans, who travelled = 
in the country during that period, describe and delineate 2S 
the Persian face as destitute of beard. Now, however, B= 
the ancient zeal for beards has revived; and the king 
himself has one of the finest ever seen. It reaches 
below his waist, and is altogether so rich an appendage 
that it forms an unfailing theme of admiring talk == 
among the subjects of the Shah, who seem sometimes —- 
to feel that, were other claims wanting, his beard alone = 
would entitle him to reign over men. = 

The beards of the Persians naturally attain a larger 
size than those of the Turks, the Russians, or perhaps 
any other people. They are mostly of a black colour 
naturally, but the practice of dyeing the beard, either 
to strengthen the intensity of the natural black, or to 
give that colour where it does not exist, is universal 
among all classes. The operation by which this is 
effected is painful and tedious, and must in general be 
repeated every fortnight. It is always performed in 
the hot bath, as the saturation of the hair, which takes 
place in bathing, enables it to take the colour better. 
In the first instance a thick paste of henna is plastered 
over the beard; and, after it has remained for about 
an hour, it is washed away and leaves the beard ofa 
deep orange colour, bordering on that of brick-dust. 
Then another paste, made from the leaf of the indigo, is 
applied in the same manner, and allowed to remain for 
two hours. Throughout all the progress of this opera- 
tion the ‘man with the beard is obliged to lie on his 
back, while the dye, more particularly in the latter 
application, causes the lower part of the face to smart 
and burn, and ‘contracts the features in a very mournful 
manner. When the patient first comes forth from: the 
bath, the colour of his beard is a dark bottle-green, 
which becomes a jet black only after twenty-four hours’ 
exposure to the air. The operation is one of consider- 
able nicety, otherwise the final result may be a purple 
or a parti-coloured beard instead of a black one. Many 
of the common people are so much smitten by the fiery 
red produced by the first application, as to decline to 
have it changed to black. ‘The meteoric appearance of 
such: beards is very whimsical, nor less so the blue 
beards which are preferred in Bokhara. ' All ‘colours 
but black are, however, considered vulgar in Persia. 
“‘ It is inconceivable,” says Mr. Morier, “ how careful 
the Persians are of this ornament: all the young men 
sigh for it, and grease their chins to hasten the growth 
of the hairs; because, until they have there a respect- 
able covering; they are not suppdsed fit to enjoy any 
place of trust.” ;' 
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